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MIDSUMMER. 


AROUND this lovely valley rise 
The purple hills of Paradise. 


O, softly on your banks of haze 
Her rosy face the Summer lays! 


Becalmed along the azure sky, 

The argosies of cloudland lie 

Whose shores, with many a shining rift, 
Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 


Through all the long midsummer-day 
The meadow sides are sweet with hay. 

I seek the coolest sheltered seat, 

Just where the field and forest meet,— 
Where grow the pine trees tall and bland, 
She ancient oaks austere and grand, 

And fringy roots and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 


I, watch the mowers as they go 

Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row ; 
With even stroke their scythes they swing, 
In tune their merry whetstones ring; 
Behind the nimble youngsters run, 

And toss the thick swaths in the sun; 

The cattle graze, while warm and still 
Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 
And bright, when summer breezes break, 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


Tne butterfly and bumble-bee 

Come to the pleasant woods with me; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 

The chickens skulk behind the rail, 
High up the lone wood-pigeon sits. 

And the woodpecker pecks and flits. 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells. 

The swarming insects drone and hum, 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum, 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house, 

The oriole flashes by ; and, look 

Into the mirror of the brook, 

Where the vain blue-bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


. As silently, as tenderly, 
The dawn of peace descends on me. 
O, this is peace ! I have no need 
Of friend to talk, or book to read. 
A dear companion here abides; 
Close to my thrilling heart, He hides; 
The holy silence in His voice ; 
I lie and listen, and rejoice, 

—_— 0a 








{From The Annals, 


THE SILENT COMMUNIIY 
BY REV. SAMUEL SMITH, A. K.C., 
St. Savior’s Church for the Deafand Dumb, London, England. 
Just before President Gallaudet’s paper on “ Deaf-Mute conven- 
tions, Associations, and Newspapers” appeared in the Annals, a 
paper of my own, entitled “The Silent Community,” (one of a 
series,) appeared in the (British) Quiver. My views there expressed 


were of a somewhat of a opposite character to those of President 
Gallaudet, and I have, since then, been desirous of laying them 
before the readers of the Annals, but heavy duties have prevented 
me from putting them into the proper form till now. 

Like most questions, this one has two sides, and as Dr. Gallaudet 
has thrown down the gauntlet as champion of the one set of prin- 
ciples, J accept the challenge, and will endeavor bravely to meet 
him as champion of the other, but with the utmost respect for him 
personally, which his high character and devotion to the cause of 
the deaf-mute most certainly deserve. 

I will first endeavor to define and describe the the two opposite 
views which are held as regards the social treatment of the adult 
deaf and dumb. A term which strikes me as appropriate to express 
the first kind of policy is the “ Pedagogic.” This system would 
secm to keep them in a state of perpetual school discipline. They 
would only be allowed to pursue that course which, laid down as 
an abstract theory, was the “proper” course to pursue. “ In- 
tellectual development” seems the motto, the watch-word of the 
system, and all comfort must be sacrificed to this idea. The deaf 
and dumb would “labor and be heavy laden” with prohibitions 
and restrictions all their lives long, hedged in with rules and regu- 
lations to preveut their indulging in any of the natural instincts and 
little weakness which are so sweet and relaxing to human nature; 
the bow must never be unstrung, but a constant effort must be 
made to force themselves up to the level of those who possess such 
immense advantages over them in the acquisition of knowledge. 
In this system, the head of the pedagogue legislates for the head of 
the pupil, and the heart has a very secondary influence in the ar- 
rangement. 

The other system I venture to call the “ Parental,” because there 
seems tv me to be more affection inits principles and administration. 
After the necessary discipline and pupilagé, the great point to be 
considered is their happiness ; and while encouraged to the utmost 
to pursue that course which would promote their intellectual pro- 
gress, they would not be debarred from indulgence in all those 
harmless gratifications which arise from following their natural 
instincts of association, even though their intellectual advancement 
should thereby be somewhat retarded, and which indulgence, I can 
affirm from my own observation, does promote happiness. I con- 
cede, nevertheless, that if they were prevented from associating 
together, and from communicating by signs, they would be driven 
to express their ideas more by the finger-language and by writing, 
and this would undoubtably promote their “ intellectual develop- 
ment,” but would be at the expense of their comfort. 

President Gallaudet and those who concur in his views advocate 
what I have called the ‘“‘ Pedagogic” system, while I, and those on 
my side, give our adhesion to the “ Parental.” My views are the 
result of nearly thirty years’ experience among the deaf and dumb, 

eight only of which were spent in a school, the rest in ministerial 
duties, and to the softening influence of the latter kind of work 





may probably, to some extent, be attributed the tendency on my 
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part to remove restrictions, and allow them to pursue that course 
which promotes their comfort and happiness in the labor and strug- 
gle of life, rather than force their intellectual advancement. 

The argument alleged in favor of the “ Pedagogic,” and against 
the “ Parental” system is, that the latter, by its weak indulgence 
of their natural instincts, “tends to make the deaf deafer and the 
dumb more dumb,” and “intensifies their deaf-mutism,” which no 
doubt means that, by permitting them to associate together, they 
get into the habit of communicating with one another so much by 
signs and imperfect finger-language that they become unable to 
hold communication with the world at large in correctly written 
expressions. 

Now [ am prepared to adduce arguments in favor of the “ Par- 
ental,” and consequently against the “‘ Pedagogic ” policy. In the 
first place, a gregarious instinct exists in a man as well as in the 
lower animals; it is natural for persons wno have sympathy with 
each other, fellow-feelings, to associate together, to exhibit a clan- 
nish spirit, and as to fighting against the instinct, one might as well 
say to a flock of sheep, “‘ You sheep are exceedingly sheepish, a char- 
acteristic which is most detrimental to your interests, placing you 
at the mercy of every dog that barks, which trait is undoubtedly 
confirmed and perpetuated by your associating together. Your 
sheepishness is theteby much intensified. You ought, therefere, to 
disband and each cultivate the acquaintance of some animal of 
acuter faculties and brave disposition, for this would certainly render 
you much less sheepish than you are.” They would not voluntarily 
follow this injunction, and if each should be forced into the society 
of an uncongenial companion it would undoubtably violate the 
natural instincts of the creature and destroy its comfort. 

The discipline of school-life, as well as regulations for law and 
order in after years, are undoubtably necessary ; but itis exceedingly 
disagreeable to live under irksome restrictions which interfere with 
one’s freedom. One cannot always be forced by a cold, hard, ab- 
stract line of policy, all intellect and no affection. “Intellectual 
development” is not everything in life; social enjoyment is an im- 
portant ingredient, and especially for those whose inlets of pleasure 
are curtailed, and who are thereby deprived of much that others 
enjoy. 

This gregarious instinct cannot be gainsaid; then why should 
not itsindulgence be allewed without restriction, so long as no moral 
evil results from it, just as associations exist for all conceivable 
objects between all kinds of people, who are knit together in various 
kinds of sympathy and fellowship for religious, political, scientific, 
literary, artistic, philanthropical, or social purposes? What can 
possibly make it a greater evil to have “ deaf-mute associations” 
than “ astronomical or gastronomical societies, or unions of church- 
men, conservatives, liberationist, freemasons, or hippophagists ? 
The purpose and aim of each union is the pursuit of some common 
interest, which promotes the welfare, happiness, improvement, 

or gratification of those who so unite themselves together. The 1 
individual members of these deaf-mute unions are none the less 
members of our great nationalities, or of the universal brutherhood 
of man, or of their own domestic circles, than others in the posses- 
sion of all their faculties. While there are and must be a distinct 
class, section, or division of mankind, so long as the barrier of deaf- 
ness remains, no one wishes them to associate exclusively with 
members of their own class. And surely no one does teach them, 
as alleged, to regard themselves as having “interests apart from 
the mass.” This would indeed be wrong. Their interests—the 
promotion of their spiritual and temporial welfare—are those of 
every individual member of the great human family. The great 
point, however, to be noticed is this: that the interests of the deaf 





and dumb can hardly ever be promoted by ordinary means and 
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organizations, and therefore they require extraordinary or specially 
appropriate ones. 

Seeing, then, that they area distinct class, what objection can 
there be to the class having an appropriate name or designation ? 
In the term “ deaf and dumb,” or “ deaf-mute,” there is no more 
reproach than in calling bereaved children ‘orphans ;” it is but a 
distinctive appellation, and I do not find that it gives pain to them 
as alleged, to be thus distinguished. This could not occur, in my 
opinion, where there exists a most unhealthly sensitiveness of mind, 
combined with a repining at their sad fate>instead of a cheerful 
resignation of the will of God. 

Let us then see definitely for what purposes the deaf and dumb 
do unite, and show the benefit of such unity, and the disadvantages 
to them if they did not so combine. 

Taking the highest object first, the deaf and dumb assemble for 
public religious instruction and worship. President Gallaudet al- 
lows this as a necessity; but there are those of his schoolin England 
—quite exceptions, Iam glad to say—who woulpred vent it if they 
could. It isindeed absolutely indispensible that the deaf and dumb 
should have a special provision of services in the finger and sign- 
language, if they are to have edifying religious instruction at all ; 
but as this point is conceded, I need proceed no further to argue in 
favor of it. 

But if religious services are to be allowed, are lectures to be pro- 
hibited ?. The deaf and dumb can receive public secular instruction 
only by the same visible means, and I can testify to the intense de- 
light they take in an interesting lecture. They obtain new ideas 
and information on all kinds of subjects, which most of them would 
fail to gain from books ; and surely it is a great point to be gained 
in the education of the deaf and dumb for any one of them to arrive 
at such an intellectual standard as to be able to deliver a lecture 
himself, as several do here in London; but his ability to deliver it 
would be but a talent without the opportunity of using it, unless 
there should be an assembly of deaf-mutes to be addressed. 

Then what will be said respecting debates? It will not be denied 
that public discussions on learned or interesting topics are most 
conducive to intellectual development. The debaters must read up 
the subject ; they thereby increase their knowledge ; the expression 
of their convictionsin controversy gives them a fluency and command 
of language; the exercise of watching for sophistries or fallacies, or 
in proving their opponents wrong, sharpens their facilities, and thus 
in every way they are intellectually benefitted. 

But how are the deaf and dumb to enjoy this exercise unless they 
are allowed to meet together? They cannot take part in ordinary 
oral debates except by interpretation, and this could not be per- 
formed except by a very skillful expert in the pantomimic art, and 
not by him effectively during a rapid, impassioned flow of languag2, 
« studded with flowers of rhetoric and gems of poetry’” So, then, 
their only opportunity of discussion by means adapted to their cir- 
cumstances is as a “silent community.” And the example of the 
“ Jeaders ” among them will incite the younger ones to improve them- 
selves ; it will encourage the less talented to emulate their superiors, 

ands? arrive at a higher intellectual standard than they would 
without that incentive. ‘The accomplishments of hearing persons 
put before them do not act as a stimulus to the mass; they say, 
“ But they can hear,” thus indicating the great gulf between them, 
which they have no hope of passing; whereas, when one of their. 
own similarly-deprived bretheren shows learning, some of them, at 
least, are stimulated to follow his example. 

Another mode of association is the “convention.” We have no 
such gatherings of deaf-mutes in Great Britain, but in “‘ Greater 
Britain” they are an institution. No doubt the raison d'etre of 
congresses and conventions is the interest which a number of indi- 
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viduals take in certain subjects. These individuals then meet 
together to discuss their favorite topics, and I cannot see why there 
should not be deaf-mute conventions” as well as “church,” or 
“social science,” or any other congresses. It seems to me to 
interfere with the liberty of the subject to wish to suppress them. 
I cannot see how such meetings are “ hurtful, and hence unde- 
sirable,” solong as they do not originate or perpetuate any moral 


evil. But President Gallaudet would argue that if they do not 
cause “ moral” evil they induce intermarriage among deaf-mutes, 


which he deprecates in toto, and which he must therefore consider 
as “social” evil. I do not agree with him even on this point. 
I know a very large number of deaf-mute couples, and couples 
where one partner only is deaf and dumb, and I find good and 
bad, happy and miserable, unions in both cases. I find that where 
the two persons are of good principle, whether two deaf-mutes or 
one deaf-mute and oue hearing person, who are united in holy 
matrimony, they live happily aud bring up their children well. 
I notice, too, that when of indifferent character, whether deaf-mute 
or mixed, they live miserably, and bring up their children badly. 
T have known instances in which hearing wives have become tired of 
their deaf husband, and left them. I believe there is moré unity 
and sympathy between similarly, circumstanced persons, though 
I acknowledge that the best and most useful wife for a deaf and 
dumb man is a hearing woman; but then his mode of communi_ 
cation must become by use “ second nature’’ to her, and her hear 
must be in the right place, full of love and sympathy for him¢ 
Some of the best wives I know have had deaf and dumb brothers 
or sisters. Moreover, if these intermarriages were prohibited | 
those deaf and dumb men aid woman who could not get hearing 
partners would be doomed to enforced celibacy, which would most 
likely be “single miserableness.” Dr. Gallaudet does not givg 
the reason why he deprecates these intermarriages; but as other 
persons allege that they perpetuate the infirmity, I am constrained 
to say here that in my experience it is quite the exception for 
deaf-mute parents to have children similarly affected. I know 
instances where nine hearing and speaking children have been 
born of deaf and dumb parents, and I am also acquainted with 
cases in which, both parents being able to hear, they have had 
four, five, and eight deaf and dumb children. In many cases of 
mixed marriage all the children can hear ; but in one case, where 
the husband is deaf and dumb and the wife can hear, two of the 
children are deaf and dumb. Though it does undoubtably occur 
jn rare cases the deaf-mute couples have children similarly affected, 
it is certainly not so injurious to society as to warrant the prohibition 
of such unions. Now marriages of consanguinity are far more pro- 
lific of deaf-mutism ; in the case of eight deaf and dumb children, 
referred to above, the parents were first cousins; so thatif any 
legislation is necessary, let it be for the worse evil, for these con- 
sanguineous unions not only affect the hearing, but also the sight, 
the brain, and the physical constitution, as I know in numbers of 
of cases. 

Let us advert for a moment to the club or reading-room. I con- 
cede that it is “ superfluous” to provide reading-rooms and libra- 
ries specially for the deaf and dumb, so far as the mere books are 
concerned; but as they prefer to associate together in their own 
rooms, let there be books and newspapers where they associate, As 
for special newspapers, there is uo further necessity than as they 
insert class news or articles on deaf and dumb subjects, and give 
the deaf and dumb themselves an opportunity of writing. The 
Annals is not intended for deaf-mute reading, as only the best 
educated can understand it ; and bearing in mind that nine-tenths 
of the so-called educated deaf and dumb cannot understand high- 
class English, I prefer the nature of my own Magazine as bes* 





adapted to the “ silent community.” Its principles is, first to write 
some of the subjects in simple language, to be understood by the 
less-educated deaf and dumb, or many would hardly get any reading 
at all; secondly, to have other subjects written in a higher-class 
language, to incite them to endeavor to master it; and, thirdly, to 
oncourage the deaf and dumb to write themselves by affording them 
a medium for their compositions, which many of them would hardly 
find elsewhere. 

There remains but to notice the gatherings for social recreation. 
I do not at all advocate that these assemblies should consist exclu- 
sively of ‘deaf-mutes, but only desire that some entertainments 
should be arranged adapted to the circumstances. At ordinary 
soirees or tea-meetings, music, singing, or viva-vocr recitations are 
almost sure to be anitem in the programme; but these are quite 
inappropriate for those who cannot hear, and during the performance 
of these portions are deaf and dumb must sit listless and uninterested. 
To meet their requirements, the whole of the performance should be 
addressed to the eye, Speeches addressed to the hearing portion of 
the assembly should be simultaneously interpreted to the deaf and 
dumb, and the amusements should consist of dissolving views, (with 
an arrangement for light to interpret by,) legerdemain, feats of jug- 
gling, recitations, plays in pantomime, performing animals, athletic 
feats, assault of arms, etc. All this the deaf and dumb can take in 
through the eye, and at the same time it is amusing to their hearing 
friends. I feel that it is only considerate to them thus occasionally 
to provide an entertainment specially adapted to their capacity of 
enjoyment. 

Having said this much, I think I may bring my remarks to con- 
clusion. I cannot think I am wrong in advocating this “‘ Parental” 
policy of allowing the deaf and dumb to follow their natural 
instinct—to enjoy each other’s society—so long as no moral or 
social evil results from the association. No one attemps to place 
restrictions on any other class of the community, or prevent them 
from enjoying each other’s society, so long as there is no infraction 
of the laws of the land. There ought to be legislation against 
smoking more than against the deaf and dumb meeting together. 
Smokers would certainly object to be interfered with in their indul- 
gence for any moral evil they commit, and if physical injury be 
agued, they would point to octogenarians or ever. centenarians who 
have smoked nearly all their lives. Now restrictions on marriages 
of consanguinity might with much more reason be enforced, because, 
as I have shown, these marriages of cousins are a prolific source of 
deaf-mutisn, and therefore are truly a “ social evil.” 

Teachers of the deaf and dumb, however, may and ought to do 
this: while the deaf and dumb are under their influence they 
should urge upon them the duty of acquiring the utmost command 
of language they possibly can to fit them for free communication 
with hearing people. They should encourage them to associate 
with others possessing all their faculties, as by so doing they wil) 
continually gain new ideas and more idiomatic forms of expression, 
The clever, best-educated, persevering ones will probably follow 
that advice, but these are the few exceptions; the great majority 
will associate together, being content, if left to themselves, with the 
gossip and scandal of their class ; and if they have no proper places 
of meeting, they will assemble in public-houses, as years ago the 
deaf and dumb of London did to their sad moral deterioration. 
Twenty years ago, one Sunday evening after my service, I confronted 
a number of them, male and female, thus assembled, and remon- 
strated with them. Thenis it not better to acknowledge the instinct 
and form an association, giving them opportunities of meeting 
together under effective moral supervision, and by these lectures, 
debates, classes, and religious services, promoting their moral, intel- 

[Continued on Fourth Page.] 
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lectual and spiritual welfare? This would give the leaders the 
opportunity of making use of their talents in teaching or lecturing, 
and of showing their administrative capacities as members of com- 
mittees of management, of which they cannot possibly have oppor- 
tunity except among their own class. I confess, however, that I do 
not go the length of those deaf-mutes in America, who, some years 
ago, advocated the formation of a “ silent republic,” which was to 
be ‘independent of all hearing influence.” There is no necessity 
for that. Indeed, I am persuaded that it would be very detrimen- 
tal to their interests. They being imperfect, need the protection, 
instruction, and help of their brethren blessed with all their facul- 
ties. To be deprived of “ hearing influence” would undoubtedly 
be an aggravation of their present deprivation, and it wouid ultim- 
ately tend to the degeneration of the “ silent community,” I would, 
however, most certainly allow, nay, encourage, them to meet 
together to enjoy each other’s society, because I believe that happi- 
ness is promoted by the social union of persons under the same 
conditions, having sympathy with each other, speaking the same 
language, receiving pleasure by the same means. I believe President 
Gallaudet is convinced that, by promoting their “ intellectual de- 
velopment,” their happiness'would be increased. Undoubtedly this 
would be the case with intellectual persons ; but the great majority 
of the deaf and dumb not being intellectual, unless they had the 
opportunity of social enjoyment, their lives would be shorn of much 
of the happiness which they would otherwise possess. 

I would very much like to submit the question toa clear-headed, 
warm-hearted judge, to obtain his decision as to which policy is 
the right to be pursued. 
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my [CORRESPONDENCE. | 
FROM THE CENTENNIAL C1TY. 


AFTER twice changing. the place of meeting the Conference of 
Principles of Institutions for deaf-mutes in the United States and 
Canada finally met hereon the 12th inst., at the Institution on 
Broad street. The attendance was very full. The following Insti- 
tutions and schools were represented: California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Tennessee, Texas, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Geor- 
gia, Hartford, Ohio, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, North 
Carolina, New York City, Rome, N. Y.; Rochester, N. Y.; North- 
ampton, Mass.; Boston (Day ;) Pittsburg (Day ;) Cincinnati (Day ;) 
Mystic River, Ct.; Baltimore, Md. ,(colored ;) Nova Scotia; Montreal ; 
Ontario ; in all thirty-three Institutions and schools. 

_ The conference was called to order at half-past 10 a. m., and 
proceeded to organize by electing Thomas McIntire, of Indiana, 





permanent chairman, and Messrs, Fay, Washington, D.C., and Ely, 
Maryland, secretaries. The Chapel being too incon venient the meet- 
ings were held in the play-room of the boys’ wing. The meeting 
was a harmonious one, and but for the insufferable heat which 
continued during the entire session would have been very enjoyable , 
as it was the “chief end of man,” just thev, seemed to be 
to keep cool, and it was not every one that succeeded to his own 
satisfaction. It had not been the intention of the Conference to 
have its proceedings published. They proposed to have a quiet 
little confab all to themselves, but they had not been in session five 
minutes before it was discovered that there was a “chiel’ among 
’em takfug notes,” andin the afternoon one or two of the evening 
papers came out with reports of the morning session and the next 
day nearly all the papers had full reports of the proceedings. One 
learned professor was much exercised at such astounding euterprises 
in the face of such scorching weather and evidently thought the 
reporters should have taken better care of their health and remained 
at home sipping ice cream and lemonade till the conference—the 
heated term we mean—was over. 

On Thursday by invitation, the members of the Conference vis- 
ited the Mint in a body and were cordially received and conducted 
through and invited into the mysteries of making money by the 
Director and all were very much pleased with what they saw 
Mr. Syle explained the modus operandi for the benefit of the deaf- 
mutes of the party. 

Dr. Turnbull, of Philadelphia, gave a very interesting lecture on 
the ear, the causes of deafness, &c. He exhibited a monster ear 
with a drum large enough to beat a tatoo on, but with a big hole 
in it which would seem to impair its usefulness somewhat. The 
learned doctor, however, explained that a drum with a hole in it 
was just as good as one without, and we were satisfied and now do 
not care whether we have a hole in our drums or not. 

Mr. Whipple brought two of his pupils along and gave an inter- 
esting exhibition of his method of instruction. 

The Conference adjourned on Frielay at 11 a. M., to meet again 
two years hence, and by night the members had scattered to various 
boarding-houses and hotels from whence they proposed to “do” 
the great Exhibition. f, 

In passing through the Annex to Memorial hall we were shown 
three beautiful pieces of statuary, the work of a deaf-mute in Italy. 
The titles are ‘“‘ The Forced Prayer,” “'The Rebuke,” and “ Child- 
ish Sorrow,” they are all singularly expressive of childish emotions 
and are much admired by all who see them. They must be seen to 
be appreciated. Mr. John Carlin, of New York, had a picture in 
the Annex but although we searched diligently for it we could not 
find it among the thousards on all sides of us. Perhaps some one 
more fortunate than we were will be able to lay his finger on it 
and give us an idea of it. 

During our stay here we had the pleasure of meeting Jaques 
Leow, a prominent deaf-mute from Vienna, Austria, the originator 
and leading spirit of the last Congress of deaf-mutes from all parts 
of Europe which met in Vienna last year. He is here on a tour 
through the country and proposes visiting all the prominent Insti- 
tions and making a tour of the world before returning to his home. 
He is an enthuisast in the cause of deaf-mutes and proposes to call 
another congress to meet somewhere in Holland in 1880, and is - 
anxious to have represenatives from all parts of the civilized world 
meet there. We wish him success in ‘his undertaking. Although 
born deaf he cannot be said to be a deaf-mute, as he speaks German 
and French fluently and is fast picking up in English too, 

The deaf-mutes of Philadelphia, propose having a pic-nic some 
time next month. We hope nothing will happen to mar the plea- 
sures of the occasion. YAK, 
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From the Philadelphia Press. 
THE CONFERENCE OF THE PRINCIPALS OF THE DEAF ANR 


DUMB INSTITUTIONS. 


On the morning of July 12th in the Pennsylvania Institution for 

the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, corner of Broad and Pine 
streets, began the third annual conference of the Principals of Deaf 
and Dumb Institutions in the United States and Canadas. The 
attendance was quite large. The conference was called to order by 
Dr. Gillette, who briefly stated the object of the meeting, and 
thereupon moved that Rev. Thomas McIntire, of Indiana, the oldest 
member of the conference, take the chair as temporary president. 
Upon assuming the position Mr. McIntire said he wonld not detain 
the conference with extended remarks, but would suggest that it 
proceed at once to the consideration of the business which had 
called it together. Mr. Ijams, of Tennessee, was elected as tem- 
porary secretary. Prof. Edward A. Fay, editor of “The Annals 
‘of the Deaf and Dumb,” of Washington, D. C., was invited to sit 
with the conference. On motion the Chair was authorized to ap- 
point a committee on enrolment. Messrs. Hamlin, Wilkinson, and 
Gallaudet were constituted the committee. The following Committee 
on Permanent Organization was appointed: Drs. Gillette, Peet 
and Demotte. The committee subsequently reported the following 
list of permanent officers: President, Rev. Thomas McIntire ; 
Vice Presidents, Dr. Foster, Pennsylvania; Dr. Wilkinson, Cali- 
fornia; Miss Rodgers, Massachusetts ; Dr. Palmer, Ontario; Canada ; 
Secretaries—Prof: Fay, Washington, .D.C.and Charles W. Ely, 
Maryland; Interpreter—Professor E. C. Stone. The duty of the 
latter gentleman was to explain to the deaf and dumb present the 
matters under consideration during the deliberations of the body. 
Mr. Foster,Principal of the Pennsylvania Institution, read a num- 
ber of letters from absent members expressing sympathy with the 
conference, and regretting their inability to be present. At this 
point President McIntire arose, and in a brief speech sincerely 
thanked the conference for the honor conferred upon him in selec- 
ting him as their presiding officer. He would endeavor to fill the 
office to the best of his ability, and would doall in his power to 
make the proceedings ugreeable and interesting. The speaker ex- 
plained that this is the third conference held by the principals rep- 
resenting Institutions in the United States and Canadas, and believed 
their deliberations would be as instructive as those of the other 
two. He then introduced the Rev. Mr. Pettingill, who delivered the 
invocation, after which Dr. Peet moved that the Chair be empowered 
to invite certain friends to sit with the conference. ‘The matter was 
debated.. Noyes offered as an amendment that the matter be re- 
ferred to a committee. Dr. Gillette made as a further amendment, 
that the Committee on enrolment take the matter in charge. The 
amendment was accepted and adopted. The Committee on Enrol- 
ment at this point appeared and submitted the list of members of 
the conference present. 

The report was received and adopted. The President suggested 
the election of a committe to arrange an order of business and to 
present a list of the topics to be treated during the sittings of the 
body. The matter was referred tothe Enrolment Committee, with 
power to act, Mr. Noyes moved that the members of the Board of 
Directors and the instructors of the Peunsylvania Institution, 
and members of Boards of Directors and __ instructors 
of other Institutions now visiting Philadelphia, be invited 
to sit with the conference. The resolution was amended so as to 
include the names of other gentlemen, after which the report was 
adopted. A resolution to the effect that a committee of three shall 
be appointed to present an eight-year outline course of instruction 
was referred. . Mr. Fay moved that in the future all resolutions be 





reduced to writing. Agreed to. The Chairman on Business stated 
that the committee would be glad to know of all special subject to 
be treated, and trusted that those having such in their possession 
would confer a favor by furnishing a list. Dr. W. J. Palmer, of 
Ontaria, Canada, announted that ex-Governor ‘Pollock, Director of 
the Philadelphia mint, had extended through him an invitation to the 
conference to visit the Mint at noon on Thursday. On his motion 
the invitation was accepted anda resolution of thanks adopted. 
Mr. Z. C. Whipple, of Massachusetts, explained his system of in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb, after which the conference took a 
recess until two o’clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Upon reassembling, Dr. W. J. Palmer, from the Committee on 
Business, submitted a report which was accepted. ‘“ The necessity 
of a training school for teachers of the deaf-mutes,” from the pen of 
James H. Logan, of Pittsburg, was then read. It was an earnest 
plea for a thorough education of this class, and urged the founding 
of a professorship for the education of the deaf-mute. A liberal 
salary was urged in this direction. As regards the location of the 
professorship, he would suggest the Hartford Institution. 

Mr. Logan’s paper brought out different expressions of opinion 
from Messrs. G. O. Fay, J. A. McWhorter, Dr. Palmer, Dr. Peet» 
and others. 

Mr. Ely, of Maryland, resigned the position of assistant secretary, 
and Mr. Demotte, of Wisconsin, was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas Arnold, of England, was introduced, and stated 
that, while passing down Broad street he was informed of the presence 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and at once 
resolved to visit it, because he was deeply interested in the education 
of the deaf and dumb, and for a number of years had been engaged 
in the profession. ‘The speaker then gave an interesting account of 
his experience with deaf-mutes in England. For the culture of the 
understanding he believed the German method to be superior to the 
French systew. He then explained his own method of deaf-mute 
culture. 

Professor E. A. Fay, of Washington, D. C., then read a paper 
on “ Consanguineous marriages as a cause of deafness.” The speaker 
quoted from French, English, Germam, and other authorities to 
show that these marriages have contributed much toward filling 
our Institutions with deaf-mutes. The speaker, however, was not 
ready to give an individual opinion, but shcwed that Moses, the 
law-giver; Aaron, the prophet, and Miram, the sweet singer, were 
the results of consanguineous marriages, 

The question was debated by J. Scott Hutton, of Halifax, Nova 
Scotian. He thought the view that these marriages produce deaf- 
mutes is strenghtened by a comparison of old and new settlements, 
in the latter there being so many inter-marriages and so many deaf- 
mutes. He believed that there should be legislation on the subject. 
No person is justified, he said, in taking to himself that one tied to 
him by the bonds of consanguinity. 

Dr’ Peet, of New York, believed that we should have full data 
on this. Asa point of interest the speaker said that of a large 
number of deaf-mutes who had inter-married over one-half had 
deaf-mute children. 

Dr. Wilkinson, of California, wss opposed to the theory that 
consanguineous marriagos produced deaf-mutes. He could not 
favor legislation to prohibit marriages, since it was too much of an 
interference with human liberty. Further remarks on the topic 
were made by Mr. J. Van Nostrand, Texas ; J. L. Noyes, of Min- 
nesota; Dr. Philip G. Gillette, Illinois; Dr. W. J. Palmer, Ontario, 
Canada ; Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Washington, D. C., and others. 

Mr. Noyes, of Minnesota, moved that a committee of three con- 
sider the paper read by professor Fay, and report to this conference, 
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or through the Annals, the practical issues of this question, and 
prepare a series of questions to be presented to parents of pupils. 


Adopted 
The Business Committee reported the following business for to- 


day: Meet at 9.30 a. M.; reading of a paper on “ Advantages of 
an Art Education on Deaf-Mutes,”’ by Thomas Widd, Montreal, 
Canada; discussion of ‘‘ The Cottage System, or Segregate Build- 
ing for the Purpose of Institution; miscellaneous business The 
conference then adjourned. 





On the second day at half past nine a.-m. the conference of 
Principals of Deaf and Dumb Institutions in the United States 
_and the Canadas was continued in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
corner of Broad and Pine streets, Rev. Mr. McIntire, President, in 
the chair. The proceedings were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Thomas Gallaudet, of the St. Ann’s Church for deaf-mutes of 
New York. The Chair appointed Messrs. Noyes, of Minnesota ; 
Dr. Peet, of New York, and Dr. Gillette, of Illinois,a committee to 
consider the paper submitted by Professor Fay, on ‘‘ Consanguineous 
Marriages.” Mr. J. Scott Hutton read a paper, written by Thomas 
Widd, of Montreal, Canada, entitled “Advantages of an Art Ed- 
ucation on Deaf-Mutes.” The subject-matter was full of interest 
and related to the mode of educating the unfortunates in a love 
of art and of nature. Mr. Widd offered the foilowing resolution : 

Resolved, That this conference, with the view of extending the field 
of skilled labor in the arts and manufactures open to deaf-mutes, 
strongly recommend the adoption ofa liberai and thorough art educa- 
tion in Deaf-Mutes Institutions. 

Dr. Peet, of New York, seconded the resolution ana supported 
the motion in a short speech. He was followed on the same side 
by Dr. Gillette, of Illinois; Mr. Fay, of Ohio; Mr. Hutton, of Hal- 
ifax, Nova Scotia; Mr. McWhorter, of Lousiana, and Mr. Noyes, 
of Minnesota. The arguments of these gentlemen were of the same 
tenor, and referred particularly to the ability of the deaf-mute mind 
to receive wsthetic culture. The speakers urged the importance of 
advancing the unfortunates in every branch of education calculated 
to assist them in the battles of life. The resolution was adopted 
without a dissenting voice. The next topic in order, “ The C»t- 
tage System, or Segregated Buildings of Institutions,” was then 
discussed by Messrs. Wilkinson, of Califurnia; Gallaudet, of 
Washington, D. C.; J. G. Hodges, of California; Talbot, of Iowa, 
and Gillette, of Illinois. The remarks of the speakers were at 
variance, some holding the opinion that segregated buildings are 
the least objectionable to the ordinary structures, while others argued 
in favur of the latter. Without arriving at a vote, the conference, 
which was the largest yet held, took a recess, in order to accept 
Governor Pollovk’s invitation to visit the Mint ina body. Under 
the leadership of Dr. Palmer, of Belleville, Ontorio, Canada, the 
principals proceeded to the Mint in a body, where they were cor- 
dially received by the directors, who escorted the visitors through 
the building, and explained to them the system of gold and silver 
coinage. After passing a pleasant hour, the party retired, highly 
gratified with the reception accorded them and the interesting objects 
observed. i 

In the afternoon the conference met at three o’clock, the presiding 
officer in the chair. Mr. Homer, of Boston, intreduced the proceed- 
ings with a short.address on articulation, and was assisted in his 
explanation by amamber of diagrams illustrative of his system. 
The president stated that he had just received an invitation to visit 


the House of Refuge. Accepted and a vote of thanks tendered. 
The special order of the hour, entitled ‘‘ Hours of School and Labor,” 


was taken up. Dr. Gallaudet, Chairman of the Committee on Busi- 
ness, in presenting the following series of resolution, stated that he 
apprehended that the views contained in them represented the views 
of a majority of the members of the conference : 








Resolved, Thatin the education of the deaf and dumb, the place of 
prominence and honor should be accorded to the intellectual and men- 
tal training of the pupil, followed by thorough and well-provided 
instruction in industrial labor. 

Resolved, That deaf and dumb pupils require for their proper intel- 
lectual development while in school the equivalent of five hours of 
daily instruction, for five days of the week during nine months in the 
year, forseven years, and the direction of we l-educated, vigorous in- 
structors. : 

Resolved, That instructorsof thedeafand dumb ought not, as a rule, 
to be req rired or permitted to spend more than five hours a day in the 
work of the class-room, but they should be expected to divide the 
remainder of their time between study, recreation, and exercise in such 
@ manner as would best prepare them to sustain the strain upon their 
in tellectual and nervous forces, which is inevitable ina proper dis- 
charge of their duties as teachers. 

The resolutions were considered separately, and upon the motion 
‘to adopt a protracted debate, lasting three hours, followed, in which 
Messrs. Peet, Gallaudet, Gillette, Van Ostrand, Wilkinson, Fay, Ely, 
Noyes, Hodges, and Stone participated. The debate took a wide 
range, and, as it is not of general importance, is not produced here. 
The resolutions were finally adopted by a vote of twenty-seven yeas 
to five nays. 

Dr. Peet spoke on “A National Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf- 
Mutes.” He urged the importance of the establishment of such an 
Institution, and stated that six hundred dollars have already been 
collected as a nucleus by his Institution. If we can get the deaf 
and dumb while at school and after leaving to contribute toward 
the object a large sum could be realized. He believed that it should 
be supported and erected by the deaf-mutes themselves, without 
receiving assistance from the outside world. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Gallaudet heartily adopted the suggestion, 
and stated that the total amount collected in all sections in behalf 
of an Institution, of which heis head, was $4,000. Such an es- 
tablishment, he believed, ought to be placed in New York. The 
speaker gave an interesting account of his labors in the philanthropic 
cause. 

Dr. Palmer stated that Mr, W. D. Kerr, President of the Mis- 
souri Institution, a veteran of forty-six years’ service, was present. 
Dr. Gillette remarked that another veteran, Mr. Barclay was present. 
Both were welcomed by the president in a neat address. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the chairman of 
the conference whose duty it shall be to report to the body before ad- 
journment a committee to prepare for the Annalsthe outline of an 
eight years’ course of study for pupils as they are found in our Insti- 
tutions for the education of the Deaf and Dumb, 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Noyes, Stone, and Palmer. The 
conference then adjourned. 





On the third day at nine o’clock a. m. the Conference of Prin- 
cipals of the Deaf and Dumb Institutions, of the United States 
and Canada resumed their laborsin the Pennsylvania Institution, 
corner of Broad and Pine streets. Rev. Thomas McIntire, of 
Indiana, presided, and introduced the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, of New 
York, who opened the proceedings with prayer. Dr. E. M. Gal- 
laudet, of Washington, then proposed a minute to the effect that 
the parent organization, the Asylum at Hartford, Connecticut, 
be requested to change the word “Asylum ” in its corporate char- 
ter, and substitute the word “ Institution,” because all other such 
organizations are known as Institutions. He urged that there 
should be uniformity in this matter. Dr. Stone, of the Hartford 
Asylum, acquiesced in the proposition, and it was unanimously 
adopted. Mr. J. Scott Hutton, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, offered 
the following: 

Resolvod, That the conference having heard the statement of Rev. Dr. 
Gallaudet in regard tothe objects and operations of the National Home 


for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes, located in the city of New York, 
express their cordial approval of the enterprise, and commend it tothe 
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sympathy and support of our Institutions, and ofall the friends of the 
deafand dumb. 

Remarks in support of the resolution were made by Dr. Peet, 
Mr. Fay, and others, and it was unanimously adopted. Mr. 
Noyes, of Minnesota, reported the following committee to arrange 
a course of nine years’ study in the various Institutions: G. O. 
Fay, Ohio; Edward Fay, Washington, D. C., and J. Scott Hutton, 
Halifax, N.S. The report was accepted. The committee will 
report in the future. Mr. G. O. Fay submitted the following 
proposition: To secnre amore uniform and efficient representa- 
tion in convention of all persons directly concerned in the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb this conference of principals recommends 
to the Executive Committee of the Convention of ‘American In- 
structors of the Deaf and Dumb,” that all Institutions and day 
schools for the deaf and dumb be invited to assemble in convention 
upon the following basis: 

First. All Institutions and day schools, of whatever size, are invited 
to be represented by two delegates, one principal and the otkera 
teacher or other officer of said Institution. 

Second, Every Institution and school having over one hundred pupils 
is invited to sendan additional delegate who shall bea teacher or 
other officer of said Institution for every additional one hundred pu- 
pils thereof, ‘ 

Third. \t is recommended that the conventions as thus constituted 
be held triennially. 


After an interchange of ideas on the subject in which Messrs. 
Palmer, McWhorter, Gillette, Gallaudet, Wilkinson, Peet, Fay and 
Noyes engaged, the latter offered a resolution to the effect that a 
comniittee of three be appointed by the Chair, to whom this sub- 
ject shall be referred, with instructions to make such recommenda- 
tions at the next convention as in their judgment shall be deemed 
best. The resolution was laid upon the table. Mr. Fay then 
moved to refer the whole matter to the next convention. Adopted, 
The President announced that the Annual Committee had reduced 
the assessment upon the Institutions. Dr. Turnbull, of this city, 
was then introduced to the conference and proceeded to give a 
short address upon deafness. He exhibited a large sectional model 
of the human ear and a number of specimens of bones, &c., illus- 
trative of portious of the human cranium. The Doctor believed 
that deafness (excluding cases manifestly due to diseases of the 
apparatus of hearing) is ararecomplication of intracanial disease. 
It is much less common than diseases of the optic nerve, extending 
to the brain substance. One case the speaker has recorded of ab- 
scess and tumor in the cerebellum with deafness of one ear. Dr. 
Jackson, of London, has, he said, recorded a tumor of the left cer- 
ebral hemisphere, where there was deafness of both ears. He argued 
that the brain of the deaf and dumb is as capable of receiving and 
retaining any amount of intellectual knowledge as that of hearing 
the familiar expressions “brother” or “ sister,” provided it is 
made available by the eye, not by the ear. On motion of Mr. 
Noyes, a vote of thanks was extended the Docter. Dr. Palmer 
moved that a vote of thanks be extended the members of the press 
who have from day to day met with us. Adopted. Dr. Gillette 
moved that a vote of thanks be extended the Trustees, Matron, 
principal, and others officers of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the handsome manner in which they had entertained the conference. 
Adopted. A vote of thanks was also extended the officers of the 
body, in response to which President McIntire made fitting remarks. 
Dr. Gilette, Mr. Wilkinson, and Miss Rogers were appointed a 
committee to fix the next place of meeting and make all the neces- 
sary arrangements, after which the conference adjourned sine die. 





An old Kentucky lady of eighty-five can thread a needle, which 
is more than some men of thirty can do—the next morning. 





MARRIED. 


In Covington, Ky., July llth 1876,Mr. James M. Park to Miss Lizzie 
M. Reed Mr. Park, class ’75 and now a teacherin the Ohio Institution, 
is too well known to need any description. Miss Reed recently gradu. 
ated from the Ohio Institution. She isa semi-muteand isa lady in 
every sense of the word,—intelligent and accomplished. The bridal 
party left immediately for Lake Erie, intending to spend thesummer 
ata resort. Long life and joy to them. 


eee: Ee en 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


WHALING has been unusually prosperous on the lower California 
coast this summer. e 


Dr. Fraas,a German botanist and geologist, says that owing to cli- 
matic changes the cedars of Lebanon are rapidly dying out. 

An iceberg 1,500 feet high has grounded just outside of the harbor of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, and the inhabitants are cool and happy. 

Mr. Moody is at his home in Northfield, Conn., preparing for thg fall 
campaign in Chicago. Hepreaches on Sunday evenings to immense 
congregations. 

According to the mediums, Charlotte Cushman has begun to write 
poetry since her arrival in spirit land, but the poetry is bad enough to 
make Charlotte turn in her grave. 

Prince Rivers, the colored Justicein Ramberg, S. C., who issued war- 
rants for the arrest of the colored troops, is said to have been a well- 
known caterer in New Haven before the war. 

Wellesley College’s students are all girls, and among them a fire com- 
pany has been organized. They are tobe trained in the use of the 
hand engines with which the establishment is furnished. 

This is a remarkable season for sportsmen. The flight of birds on 
Long Island is unusually large, and from all parts of the country where 
shooting is pursued We get. reports of rare success. The haul of fish is 
also large. a 

Captain Webb, who achieved fame by swimming across the English 
Channel, announces his intention of attempting in the latter part of 
August to swin from the north of Scotland to Ireland under the same 
conditions as when he crossed the channel. 

A correspondent of the Phildelphia Day suggests that the old Inde- 
pendence bell be repaired so that it may be rung again. He says it can 
be done by putting ina lighter tongue and sawing out the crack, and 
leaving an opening similar to that ofa tuning fork. 

Busts of the Republic to decorate town halls and committee rooms of 
the municipal councils are in great request in the French provinces, 
A simple bust, without expression, can be had for $5.50, and an addi- 
tional dollar is required ifan ‘* expressive countenance” is desired. 

Kansas is complaining that her crop of cereals this year is too enor- 
mously heavy for utilization. Millions of bushels of wheat will have 
to be lost, the farmers say, becauseit ripens too fast, and cannot be got 
to market; and so tothe corn, the yield is so great that vast quantities 
will have to be used as fuel during the winter. 


The wife of a farmer residing near East Portland, Oreg on, give birth 
a few days sincetoason. On inspecting the hands and feet of the little 
stranger it was found that there were five fingers on each hand and six 
toes on each foot. The attending physician says that the feet and hands 
are perfectly formed and well developed. 


The white girl whose elopement with a negro was recently tele- 
graphed from Charlotte, N. C., has returned to her family, and wishes 
to be legally separated frum her husband. She declares that he 
“charmed her” with an apple that he had obtained from a witch, and 
that after eating it she had no power tosay no when he asked her 
to marry him. 


A blacksmith in Rome, who had beenmissing property, hid detec- 
tives in his house, and they captured the thfef,a neighbor’s son, The 
father walked up to the unsuspecting blacksmith, who was smoking a 
pipe in his doorway, buried a knife in his breast, and fled. An officer 
pursued the assassin but waskilled,as wellas asecond officer who 
went tohisaid. The murderer was then shot, 


Young men going West for employment need not pursue their jour- 
ney so far as San Francisco. The Secretary of the Central Pacific 
Railroad has on file in his office over fourhundred applications for 
clerkships. Wells, Fargo & Co. are equally favored. Itis estimated 
that there are between ten and fifteen thousand mechanics idle in the 
same city. Itis the misfortune or fault of the unemployed that the 
labor which the country needs is that which men are least willing to 
render. Our richest lands lie uncultivated while thousands hive around 
factories that cannot, with a high tariff, afford to run their machinery. 
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BUTTER POWDER. 
SAVZS TIME, LABOR AND MONEY. 
Removes ail Unpleasant Flavor from Food. 


CHURNING MADE EASY, 


AND 


GOOD, FRESH BUTTER ALL]THE YEAR 
ROUND. 





In hot weather this powder makes Butter 
much FIRMER and SWEETER than it usually 
is, keeps ita much longer time,and will pre- 
vent it from becoming*rancid. It also 
removes.the strong flavor of Turnips, Wild 
Garlic, Weeds, D Leaves, etc., upon which 
Cows often feed, and by its use the butter is 
not only increased in quantity and improved 


‘in quality, but alsoin value, which is fully 


proved by the many testimonials continually 
received in its favor, and the great increase in 
its consumption, both at home and_ abroad. 
Ifone teaspoonful of this Powder; dissolved 
in a little water, is put into about two gallons 
of Milk when set aside for the Cream to rise, 
it will throw up moreCream and keep it sweet 
a longer time, and if already changed will 
bring it back to its original sweetness. 





TESTIMONIALS. 





East NoTriInGcHAM, 
CHESTER Co., Pa. 

Dec, 30, 1867. 
DEAR SIR: 1 have much pleasurein bearing 
testimony tothe excellent qualities of your 
BUTTER POWDER. I find by its use an immense 
saving of timeis effected, the butter is very 
superior in quality, and the quantity consid- 
erably “increased, the butter milk is also 
sweeter, and both retain freshness. In short 
Iam satiated that the Burr, TEE PowDER will 
very 8 y become an indispensable requi- 
site in the ag rey ofreally good butter and 
butter milk. Butter made in twenty minutes, 

lam, dear Sir, 
JouHN E. Brown. 


HoPEWELL CoTTON WoRKS, 
CHESTER Co., PA., 

Jan. 4, 1868. 
DEAR SIR: We have used the BUTTER Pow- 
DER, Butter was produced from cream in 
which it was used in twenty minutes. of a 
sweeter taste and better, flavor than that 
made from the some kind of cream without 
the PowpDER,and when used in cream that 
had become old and rancid, it will restore it 

to its original sweetness. 
Yours truly, 8. H.¢4J.F. DIcKEy, 


OXFORD, CHESTER Co., PA. 

January 3, 1868. 
Messrs. ARMSTRONG ¢& Co’; This is tocertify 
that I have used the BUTTER Powper. Butter 
was produced with the Powder in fifteen min- 
utes, of a sweeter taste and better flavor than 
that produced from cream without the Powder. 
And when the cream has become sour or ran- 
cid, the use of the Powder will restore it to its 
original sweetness ; therefore I do not hesitate 

to recommend it to all butter makers. 
R. P. PETERS, 


East NOTTINGHAM, 
CHESTER Co., Pa., 
Dec. 30, 1867 

I hereby certify I have used the Powder, 
and find that it will do wh&t it pretends, viz: 
the butter comes quicker, improved in appear- 
ance, and the butter milk is much improved. 
Butter made in twenty minutes. 


ELIZABETH FIrzGERALD. 





$ A DAY at home, Agents wanted, Out- 
12 fitand terms free. TRUE & CO., Au- 


gusta, Maine. 

day at home. Samples 
$5 to $QO Norn si tree. Brinson & 
Co., Portiand, Maine. 








GIR Ss GS RR ake 
r e 2 
ing ioe rei ste aiwn rs, and estimates 
showing cost of adv: ng. 





SIDDALL’S 
Magnetic Soap. 


The Cheapest? Soap thai ean be used for the 
following reasons : 


ist.—One bar will go as faras two of any other. 
2d.—Only half the usual rubbing being re- 
quired, there is a saving of more than 
entire cost of the Soap in labor alone. 
8d—The clothes are made SWEET, CLEAN 
and WHITE without BoILING or SCALD- 
ING, thus all injury to them is avoided. 
These is a saving in fuel and hard work, 
and the washing is done in about half the 
usual time. 

It is also guaranteed under a penalty of fifty 
dollars not to injure the clothes or hands, and 
as one trial will enable any person to ascertain 
the truth of these statements, it would never 
pay the npperietors to engage in an extensive 
system o vertising and claim such decided 
merit for his Soap unless he knew from positive 
experience that it would prove to be in every 
respect what is claimed for it. 

This is alsoa superior Soap for Toilet and 
Shaving purposes. 


Warner, Rhodes & Co., 


Wholseate Fancy Grocers General Agents, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other 
Dictionaries, 3,000 Engravings. 1,840 
Pages, quarto. Price, $12 


ebster’s is now glorious—it leaves noth- 
ing to be desired.—President Raymond, 
Vassar ‘ Oollege. 
very scholar knows the value of the work. 
—W. H. Prescott, the Historian. 
Bow it to be the we ergy Dictionary 
of the language.—Dr. J. G. Holiand. 
eg tone in most respects to any other 
known to me.— George P. Marsh. 
i ie standard authority for printing in this 
office,—A. M. Clapp, Government Printer. 
fae all others in giving and defining 
scientific terms.— President Hitchcock. 
Reemeraple compendium of huinan know- 
ledge.—Pres. Clark, Agricnitural College. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


To the 3,000 Illustrations heretofore in Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, we have 
recently added four pages of 


Colored Illustrations. 


engraved expressly for this work at large 
expense§ 


7 





ALSO 
W ebster’s 
National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1,040 Pages, octavo. 600 Engravings. 
Price, $ 5. 
Ses. 


THE AUTHORITY OF EVERYBODY. 


PROOF--20 TO 1. 


The sale of Webster's Dictionaries throughout 
the country in 1873 were’ twenty times as 
large as the sales of any other Diction- 
aries. In proofof this we will send 
to any person, or any persons, on ap- 
plication, the statements of over 100 book- 
sellers from every section of the country. 


Published by 


G. & C. 3 
‘SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 














ANDREW SAKS. B. KATZENSTEIN 


SUMMERCLOTHING. A.SAKS & CO., 
816 7th street N. W. 
A.SAKS € ©0., 
816 7th street N. W. 
A.SAKS¢CO., 
816 7th street N. W. 
A.SAKS & 0O., 
816 7th street N. W. 
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A.SAKS ¢& CO., 
816 7th street N. W. 


SUMMER CLOTHING. 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 
SUMMER CLOTHING, 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 


SUMMER CLOTHING. a 
316 7th street N. W. 
A. SAKS & CO., 
316 7th street N. W. 
A. SAKS ¢& CO., 
816 7th street N. W. 
A. SAKS¢€ CO., 
316 7th street N. W. 


Sipe Rad a at 


By all the most celebrated makers at VERY 
LOW PRICES. 


JHWELRY, 


In every variety of the finest quality. 


SILVER WARE, 


Of the latest designs and most unique work- 
manship. 


PLATED WARE, 
New and clegent patterns of VERY SU- 
PERIOR QUALITY. 
Clocks & Bronzes, 


Fancy Goods, ete., designed for 


Wedding’ Presents. 
M. W. GALT, BRO., & CO., 


Jewellers, 1107 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


CULLING WORTH’S 
ALPHABET CARDS. 


70,000 sold in three years. 

The cheapest and best adapted for the use of 
your relatives and friends on account of the 
convenient size and clear aud elegant design. 

In lots of not less than 100 single hand cards 
with your name on the back. 


SUMMER CLOTHING. 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 




















Price per 100 cards $1.00 
Both single and double-hand. 
BD GIES ois ccecssina g evninsnsdadehe gidintsvonbhancacaiveneboasnnsocsiess ° 
2, ae see 00 
aii hi tei dadickh ccd dddided oss den tale tleepeh bo ddideh vebeesess 1.00 


Also the ONLY COMPLETE CENTENNIA 
GUIDE MAP of the exhibition grounds with 
the principal buildings and their national 
divisions, 

Map: of the city of Philadelphia showing 
street-car lines and all places of interest. A 
great variety of information, useful to stran- 
gers, especially DEAF-MUTES, Price by Mail 





cents. Wo. R. CULLINGWORTH, 
Box 2256 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
’ I ‘RUNKS, TRUNKS, 

WHIPS, HARNESS, SADDLERY, 
SATCHELS, POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BAGS, 

SHAWL STRAPS, 

.» &C, &, 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED 
STOCK 
IN , 


WASHINGTON, _ 
AT THE 


Practical. Manufactory 
Jas. S. "Topham & Co., 


425 Seventh St., adjoining Odd Fellow’s Hall, 


D.C, 























